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CONFIDENTIAL.} (No. 11 of 1877. 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 17th March 1877. 


Taz Rungpur-dik-prakdsh, after enumerating the many ties and  Bvxcrvn-prr- 
blessings which bind India to England, proceeds to enquire why such & WId€ pebruary 8th, 1877. 
gap exists between English and Native society; and after admitting that Cirlstion about 260 
faults exist on both sides, it blames the English for their race partiality 

and their hatred of foreigners. It must be admitted that the people of 
| this country were in greater favour, when they were ignoran tof the English 
language, and had not been raised to high offices ; but now, when they have 
found their way into the civil service and obtained high educational honors, 
the demeanour of the English has changed, and the native is looked upon 
with suspicion and malice by the generality of Englishmen, who have, 
besides, a great ambition for receiving salaams. With such differences exist- 
ing, it is difficult for both parties to mingle together in society, neither do we 
| expect that the English will condescend to have these obstacles removed. 
Government ought, therefore, to keep its eye on this state of things; and, as 
Mr. Justice Phear recently intimated in a speech in England, there is no 


chance of the Government of the country flourishing if such alienation be 
allowed to continue. 


2. The Bhdrat Sangskérak, in reviewing the judgment of the High , Bmsur. 
Court in the Fennuah cases, says that Mr. Ingram’s plea, as to the Crown — aarn sth, 197 
being incapable of committing wrong, excites laughter; for if this be the 
law, then any Government official, from the Viceroy to the peon, may commit 

4 acts of injustice with impunity. The Judges seem to have very readily 
caught up Mr. Ingram’s proposal, of Government having no objection to 
remit the remainder of the sentence of the ryots. Such proceedings will 
not tend to increase the renown of the High Court Judges, who were 
expected to be impartial; and the ryots must be considered lucky inasmuch 
as their sentences were not enhanced. The High Court has set a bad 
example to all other civilians, who will now oppress the ryots. The Vicero 
took occasion to point out at the Delhi assemblage those defects in the 
natives which stood in the way of their holding high offices in the adminis- 


tration ; does he then mean to hold Mr. Kirkwood up to us as a model 
administrator ? 


8. This paper dwells upon the effects and results of the English 
wretion st which the natives of Bengal have so eagerly grasped ; and says 
say the high posts they have obtained have been won by dint of perseverance 
r ge in passing examinations, and crossing the wide ocean to 
ngland. Many doubtless say, that the natives in general have been barred 
rom advancement in consequence of their unfitness. If such be the case, 
er soy comes it that men like Kirkwood and Clay are retained in the 
vice! The fact is that there are other ways of getting promotion besides 
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a good education and natural abilities : these are flattery and servility. Man 
have got on by always addressing their superiors wife as mother, and hare 
even gone so far as to shed tears at a funeral ; but those who have sought 
fight the battle of life by the aid of their own education and abilities have 
been assuredly defeated. All aspiring and ambitious educated native 
are advised that since naught but servility is left for them, they should try 
and excel in sentiments of loyalty and devotion to superiors, and especially to 
Englishmen, and practise well the servile arts. 


_ 4, In writing of the recent convocation of the university, the editor of 
the Bharat Sangskérak regrets that, whilst a great multitude was invited, the 
editors of newspapers, who were honoured at the Delhi assemblage, were & 
entirely left out. Lord Lytton’s speech was excellent ; his brilliant talents 
as an orator and a poet shone to perfection but, though the senses were 
captivated by his pleasing association of words, it grieves one to say they did 
not strike the heart. His speech abounded with good advice and sound 
instruction; and it was expected that he would, in a full and crowded 
Senate House, retrieve the errors into which he had fallen in his oration 
delivered at the Delhi assemblage, but in this we were disappointed. From 
what he said about admitting natives to the highest posts, let our country- 
men be comforted now, and allow no room for despair, for ‘* your star has 
become propitious, since Jupiter himself has promised to elevate you.” 


5. This paper, after detailing the incidents of the late Sir Jung 
Bahadur’s death and funeral, goes on to say that he was a very hero anda 
profound administrator. He was nominally the prime minister, but virtual 
the ruler of Nepal; and the English Government is much indebted to hin. 
Were it not for him, the English name would long ere this have passed a way 
in consequence of the famous mutiny, which he, with his Goorkha troops, 
tended in no small measure to quell, and for which he received the title of 


G. M. 0.8.1. He died at the age of 62 or 68; and, by his death, not only 
has Nepal, but all India, suffered a great loss. 


6. After pointing out the duties of a newspaper editor, this paper 
takes the Hindoo Patriot to task for its recent articles about the Maharaja 
of Burdwan. ‘“ The Patriot boasts of being the leader not only of the native 
but of the whole press; and we have always felt surprised at such audacity 
on his part. Putting Bengal aside, of what estimation is he in his native 
village? The circulation of his paper alone shows that he cannot aspire 
to be the recognized leader. The editor of the Hindov Patriot would not 
style the Maharaja as His Highness ; but merely Honorabie on account of 
his having a seat in Council. It was only through the forgetfulness of the 
Foreign Office that the Mah4r4j4 was not long since honored with a salute, 
but we are glad now that the error has been repaired. What the Patrwi 
alleges, as to the other sarddrs and princes feeling insulted at the honot 
conferred on him, we can, from personal observation at the Delhi Durbar, 
affirm, was wrong as regards Cashmir, Holkar, Scindiah, and others. Out 
contemporary has fallen into a great error by considering his opinion to be 
that of the public; and he has not done well in attributing his ow! 
sordid sentiments to nobles and princes. For this they will not be 
at all thankful to him. The cause of the Patriot’s invectives at the 
Mah4raja’s elevation in rank is owing to the circumstance of a bearing letter 
having been sent by the British Indian Association to him, which he 


_ returned unopened as it was marked insufficient; and since then, this, which 


was regarded as an insult, has never been forgiven; and the very first 
Opportunity that has presented itself has been laid hold of in reviling the 


( 3 ) 


Maharaja. As the Indian Government has rectified its error, let the 
Patriot now do likewise.” 


7. The Hindu Ranjikd says that the present system of operations in 
courts of justice presses very heavily on the weak and poor, inasmuch as 
they are unable to incur the usual costs of the court of first instance and 
employ pleaders to argue their cases. Next comes the appellate court, where 
the chances are still more against them, even if they are able to secure 
funds sufficient to contest a case there. Two remedies present themselves : 
one is to allow a poor plaintiff to make a verbal statement of his case and 
get his summons and subpoenas issued free of costs, his inability to pay 


M™ being previously certified to by three or four persons of the same village; the 


next is to appoint some educated and respectable person as an Honorary 


Judge to take up pauper cases, from whom appeals might be allowed to the 


station moonsif. 


8. The Bharat Mihir, learning that Sir Richard Temple applied for the 
gervices of Mr. Kirkwood for the Madras famine relief, remarks that fellow- 
feeling is very strong amongst members of the civil service; for if one be 
hurt, all feel the injury alike. Sir Richard must have been urged to do this 
through a fear of the result of the famine cases, or the letter of the Indian 
| Association. No more active man than Mr. Kirkwood could be found: he 
who acted so wantonly and inhumanly towards the Chittagong people; he 
who placed the innocent in rigorous imprisonment, was to go to Madras and 
| become the friend of the poor and stricken ones there! It is laughable 
indeed to think of this. Mr. Kirkwood is no common person: he will yet 
make himself famous in Jessore. He has been sent for, but Mr. Eden 


cannot spare him, and the reason thereof will be made known on a future 
occasion. | 


9. This paper says, that whenever Government wishes to carry out 
any retrenchment it falls first on the Education Department, however expenses 
may be simultaneously increased in other branches of the service and money 
lavished at durbars and in amusements. The first thus visited is the 
Mymensingh normal school, which was situated in a very extensive district, 
most of the inhabitants of which are poor. There has been also a proposition 
to close the Chittagong normal school, to which the above remarks may 
apply. The Delhi College, which was established in 1792, is now to be 
amalgamated with that at Lahore, but the residents have petitioned against it. 


10. With reference to the famine in Southern India, this paper remarke 
that Government turned a deaf ear to the early representations of the Madras 

and Bombay Governments as to the threatening famine; for Lord Lytton was 
at that time too much occupied in frontier work, and also in preparations 
for the Delhi carnival. He was then all of a sudden brought to his senses 
by asign of the State Secretary’s finger; and if Government had behaved 

munificently at first, so many lives would not have been lost; but Sir 
| John Strachey inculcated the lesson of thrift and penuriousness. The Madras 
and Bombay Governments were very liberal when they ought to have been 
retrenching ; but now that distress is on the increase and people are dying 
daily, Government begins to feel its pockets, and the value of the coolies’ 


labor has been decreased : they therefore go to their homes and await the 
approach of death. : 


1l. With reference to the eastern crisis, this paper observes that 


) pe gradually throwing its highest offices into the hands of the English ; 


ough she appears to exercise an independent rule, acknowledging | 
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the Sultan, yet when we notice the great influx of Englishmen inundatiy 
Egypt, we suspect that its state will in the end become like that of India, 
and should the English become the sovereign rulers of Egypt, no othe 
nation will easily be able to place its foot in Hindustan. 


12. In an article headed “‘ Government and zamindari service,” ‘th 
editor says that he has been induced to write on this Meg oo IN Conse. 
quence of two very clever and respectable natives in Dacca having 
left Government employ for service in a zamindari. Government services § 
has many attractions, such as good pay, pension and leave; and if an incum. | 
bent be once in favor with the authorities the road to promotion become 
easy ; but again, if in the bad books of his official superior, the contrary takes 
place. Then on the other hand, although serving as a mazb under 4 
zamindér, yet there is not that vast degree of difference between employer 
and employé as under Government. Again, if there be any confusion or 
disorder found in a Government office, the European is merely reprimanded, 
whilst the native is dismissed; as in the case of Suréndranath Banerji on 
the latter side and Mr. Kirkwood on the former. The relations, too, between 
an official and his subordinate are vastly different from that between a 
zaminddr and his naib or gomashta: in the former no sympathy is shown in 
distress or affliction, no leave granted or pay allowed in case of casual or 
urgent absence ; under the latter, the ndvb or others are treated as members of 


the zamindar’s family and have free access to all parts of his house, even to 
his female apartments. 


Work under Government is becoming very laborious; no increase of @ 
establishment is allowed ; while the details of every official business are continu 7 
ally increasing ; and very few can, after hard labor sustained for fifteen or 


twenty years, arrive at the age for a pension,—the only inducement left for 
seeking Government employ. 


The reason, then, for persons selecting zaminddri service now is 
because the zemindars have, under the present system of education and 
training of wards, become more intelligent ; and have a desire to look better 


after their estates and employ servants possessing talents and ability to 
administer their affairs. 


13. This paper wishes to know why Sir Arthur Hobhouse is anxious 
to pass the Civil Procedure Code Bill into law in such a hurry. [If itis 
because he hopes to retire in April, and expects to gain some degree of fame 
by this his last act, he had better defer his departure for a few months. 
Does he wish to distress the people in the mofussil with this bill, as he ha 
done the Presidency with the new Magistrates’ Act? True enough the Civil 
Code has been amended four times; but not those portions which are 80 
loudly clamoured against, and respecting which petitions are presented from 
allsides. Verily evil days are coming on India. In connection with the bil, 
there are two points to be considered: first, the diminution of the powers 
of the civil court; and secondly, the extinction of money-lending. Wit) [ 
reference to the first, we have all along observed a tendency to elevate the 
executive at the expense of the civil and judicial ; and expect one day to be 
placed, in all matters, entirely in the hands of the magistrate-collector. 
Mr. Hobhouse should tarry alittle and see the effects of his bill. Why is he 
desirous of making civil decrees void and of no effect? Why does he wist 
to reduce the jurisdiction of moonsifs, sub-judges, and like Government 
Officials? Why does he wish to do away with money-lending and thereby 
impede the trade of the country? What mah4jan will now advance mone 


ee, 


a court? The only object of this bill seems to be to elevate the 
tony ste at the icdaus of the mah&jan. If Government wishes 
to become charitable, why does it not, like Germany, advance money to its 

subjects at low rates of interest P Government will not lessen the revenue 
or the various taxes on account of the Delhi Durbar, but will attack the 
mahfjan. We can understand how it is that the Santhal rebellion and the 
mutiny of 1857 took place and many joined therein, as also why an Act 
1 was passed in 1870 to protect the Oudh talukd&rs. 


14. With reference to the late decision of the High Court in the Fennuah 

cases, this paper regrets the omission of the Judges to decide as to the guilt or 
‘nnocence of the prisoner ryots. If they had done so Mr. Kirkwood would have 
taken himself away from India, Sir Richard Temple would have felt abashed, 
and a bright luminary of the civil service would have vanished out of its 
place. Justices Ainslie and Birch are civilians: alas! then, that Mr. Markby 
could not deliver the High Court from this stigma. Many have seen the unjust 
judgments and oppressions of the mofussil authorities, that we have endured 
patiently, and to which we have now become as it were accustomed, yet we 
are unable to endure a single lapse in the High Court. Justice Markby for- 
' got the one promise that he had made to prisoners’ counsel, and by acting in 
concert with his civilian colleagues has brought a stain on the High Court. 
Were a hundred magistrates to be disgraced and expelled from this land, it 
would not be so great a loss as that pain of mistrust with which our eyes are 
| afflicted by this single act of the High Court. 


15. A Bikrampore correspondent of this paper writes, complaining of 
the increase of cases of theft there, for very recently a young lad of Kut- 
kutid, in thanaé R&j&bari, was attacked by a gang of thieves. The police are 
asked to exert themselves in tracing them : one of them has a scar on his cheek. 
Much rain has fallen during the past week, and it seems superfluous to add 
that Barisal will suffer much therefrom. There was a fall of hailstones, where- 
by one old woman and several cattle were killed. 


16. A Beauleah correspondent of this paper complains of the heaps 
of cases awaiting decision. Many appeals of 1874 remain to be disposed of. 
This town has been placed in the first class of municipalities ; and, as a conse- 
quence, an order has been passed prohibiting further repairs of cutcha houses. 
This presses very heavily on the people, the majority of whom are poor and 
unable to erect tiled huts, so that they will perforce have to leave Beauleah 
altogether. Attention is drawn to the state of the central road, which has been 
left unrepaired for along time ; as also the road leading to the cutcherry, which 


is not fenced with railings, and therefore likely to endanger the safety of 
| passengers travelling in carriages. 


17. The Amrita Bazdr Patrikd says that the Civil Appeals Bill, which 
was framed with a view of lightening the work of the High Uourt, has been 


lying by for a long time. The Chief Justice has written a very able minute ci 


on the subject ; and the editor impresses on all the necessity of supporting it, 

as also the petition of the Rajshahye Association. Sir Richard Garth’s pro- 
posals will benefit the country much; the more so as it embraces the proposition 
of giving eleven competent natives seats on these mofussil appeal benches ; 
and Government too will have an opportunity of fulfiling its promises of ad- 
mitting natives without examination into the ranks of the civil service. This 
desired consummation has been deferred from time to time; and even when 
“xpectation ran high that the two natives nominated by the late Lieutenant- 

overnor would receive their appointments at the Delhi assemblage, it was 
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but to be dashed to the ground. No posts have as yet been given to native 
by grace or favour ; those that have been obtained were won by dint of perp. 
verance and ability, as in the case of the High Court native judge, of Bhidé, 
Babu in the Education Service, Kunjalél of the Small Cause Court, Jagifs, 
B&bu as District Superintendent of Police, Ramgati as manager of the State 
Railway, and Gopal Bébu as Executive Engineer, &c. If natives shoy 
themselves competent to perform the duties of civil and zillah judge, they 
will, even against the will of Government, have to perform sessions work, and 
thus force themselves into the Civil Service. By the construction of appeal 
benches suitors will find it easier to conduct their cases; for immense court 
costs, travelling and other expenses will be saved ; the poor will not be o 
pressed, and even those who were once rich will not be ruined by litigation 
in the High Court. Appeals will be more quickly disposed of, and it will 
not be left for the grandson to see the result of the case instituted by his 
grand-father. Everything will be disposed of in one generation. 


18. This paper reproaches Mr. Stephen for having tied down the 
quiet, peaceable, and loyal people of India so strongly in the bonds of the 
criminal law, the like of which does not exist in any other country, 
Mr. Hobhouse could give no reply to a deputation of the Indian Jeagne, 
which humbly and pathetically implored him to state the crime of which the J 
people in India were found guilty, so as to lead them to be bound by the { 
rigorous chains of this criminal law. There would have been some excuse 
if such a law had been enacted during the mutiny, or when Chief Justice 
Norman was assassinated ; but not at a time when all India is perfectly loyal. 
People used to fly to the presidency for protection, but now that is made 
too hot, so that death alone will relieve them. After the visit of the Prince 
of Wales and the feelings of loyalty shown to him by all alike, when money 
was poured forth to welcome him, and soon after the assumption of the title § 
of Empress, it was left to Government to tie down the people still more strongly 
in serpent bonds. The Indian League represented to Mr. Hobhouse the | 
hardship which a prisoner suffers by being liable to arrest on appeal after he 
had been once acquitted; his reply was that, but for that the criminal 
Hridayapatra and Jadundth Ganguli would have escaped condign punish: 
ment. Itis owing to our timidity that the English despise us or think us 
weak? Are they better pleased with having us weak as we are, or the hard: J 
hearted Irish, for their subjects? Mr. Hobhouse is anxious that a criminal 
should by no means escape ; or, that he should be a victim of injustice. 

19. This paper says that the public have become terrified on hearing 
that a tax is about to be levied on tobacco, an article without which the 
lower classes cannot subsist. Women even use it extensively in different ways: 
and so very fond of it are the people, that the greatest punishment which 
prisoners fear is the deprivation of their tobacco; and to obtain it they wil 
resort to any means in their power whilst in jail. To tax an article 8 
extensively used as tobacco would be the cause of great disturbance in the 
country. We have received several letters in anticipation of the tax, to the 


effect that if Government commences this kind of outrageous conduct W 
should not sit quiet under it. 


20. Writing of the Postal Department, this paper remarks that it we 
once in so deplorable a state as to cause anxiety to Government ; and, a3! 
all cases of calamity, the natives were sought after. Thus it happens, whet 
war or disturbances take place, the natives are made much of; when tle 
income-tax and the road cesses were imposed, great friendship was show? 
for us; when a civilian or other Englishman first arrives in this counlt) 
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| h is held in high estimation, but as s00n as he is able to do a 
oa = himeelf a kind of contempt begins to be shown. Had any ° 
Buropean or Eurasian done what the late Raya Dfinabandhu Mitra and 


Siryjandrayan Banerji did, some memorial would have marked his services. - 


Bébu Ramchandra Mitra, for his great exertions in this department during 
the Lush4i expedition, was unjustly compelled to retire on a pension. Contrast 
the cases of all these officers with the career of Mr. Alpin, which has been 


expanding like a lotus-flower. If an Englishman or an Eurasian commits 


himself in the Postal Department, he is promoted: uot so a Bengalee. 


| Injustice has crept into the Postal Department ever since Mr. Douglas 


succeeded Mr. Tweedie as Postmaster-General, and every plan is resorted to 
to get rid of Bengalees and appoint Hurasians in their places. Matters 
went so far that efforts were made to drive away all Bengalees holding the 
higher posts; but the plan did not succeed on account of the disturbance that 
arose. Nevertheless, Bengalees are debarred at present from filling high 
appointments, which are given away to Christians. Two instances, at least, 
can be cited, where worthy men have failed to be appointed as Inspectors, and 
Christians of lower qualifications have been preferred, one of these being 


} Mr. Ross. Should this state of things continue in the Postal Department, it 
™@ would behove the Bengalees employed there to move in the matter, and in 
- doing so they ought to have the aid of their fellow-countrymen, so that Gov- 


ernment may be urged to adopt some means for the removal of this injustice. 


21. Babu Bhidéb Mukerji has been promoted to the Ist grade of 
the Education Service. Having reached so high a position, the difficulty now 
lies in a native being able to keep it without opposition; and should the 
authorities encourage him to go on in that path, which he has carved out for 
himself up to this point by dint of self-exertion and courage, he will be 
able to reach the summit of his aims in the Education Department, and 
prove to the world that the natives of this country are not inferior in point 


of learning and education to the most civilized nations of the world. 
- Government has one contrivance at hand, when it sees a man showing signs 


of greatness of character, and that is to confer on him some post or rank, 
or in some other way satisfy h:s self-interest, and thus bind him with golden 
fetters. Many believe that the condition of the natives is bettered through 


_ the favour of Government. People entertaining such an opinion are misled, 


and cannot therefore experience much delight at the elevation of their own 


countrymen. 


22. The Murshiddbdd-pratinidht learns that some selfish persons 


Intend to influence the coming native principal of the Berhampore college 
against one of the professors, Haridfs Ghosh, and the 8rd teacher, TAré 


Kishore, with a view to their removal, and the substitution of the lst teacher, 
Nilmani Babu, in the room of the former. They did not attempt this whilst 
an Englishman was at the head of the college. 


23. This paper states, that a meeting ot the Murshid4ébiéd Sabh& 
took place on the 8th March to discuss the Civil Procedure Code Bill; when 
section 416, which enacts that all suits against Government must be insti- 


tuted in the Judge’s Court alone, was carefully considered. The editor 


cannot understand what the Government contemplates. The country has 


been under despotic and constitutional rulers ; the latter were bound by the law 
which they enacted; the former, though knowing no law, yet treated its 
subjects like their own children and did not exercise arbitrary authority. 

he constitutional ruler, though tied down, may yet do much evil. Take, for 
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instance, the Criminal Procedure Code, which allows of one method of 


- procedure for Englishmen, and another for natives; again, the power which 


Ist class Magistrate can exercise towards natives, a Sessions Judge cannot 
exercise towards an Englishman. By the former Civil Procedure, the mle 
and the subjects were under the same law, and a case between them tried by the 
same description of Judge ; but now, it is sought to change this by Government 


defining the person who is to try a case against it, and then against a subject. 


so that it would appear that Government does not trust their moonsify 


For instance, if a person at Jangipore has a claim of Rs. 5 against Goverp. | 


ment, he must come down all the way to the Judge’s Court at Berhampore. 
and when there must employ a pleader in the Judge's Court; and at:the 
end, Government will allow only the court costs; so that rather than 0 
through this process, people will forego small claims against the Government, 
The justice of such a change in the procedure will now become apparent t 
all. The country cannot thrive whilst ruler and subjects are placed in posi. 
tions of mutual distrust. 


24. Inan article headed, “ Russia and India,” the editor of this paper 
assures its readers of the gradual but sure advance of Russia towards India; 
and expects to hear some day of the taking of Cabul. The Russian Bear 
stands at India’s door rousing up the British Lion to battle. As Berlin pos. 
sesses its Bismarck, so can Russia show its Gortschakoff; both the ables 
politicians at present in Kurope. ver since the Crimean war has Russia been 
engaged in strengthening its army and navy ; and she now stands boldly con- 
fronting Europe and holding Turkey in fear. Napoleon the Third once wished 


to seize upon Turkey by stealth ; but Russia comes forward with all boldness, 


and would carry out its intentions were it not that Bismarck, at the request 
of England, holds it in check. All Kuropean politicians, however, believe 
that Russia will have Turkey. There is nothing now to prevent the flames of 
war being kindled in Europe; and when Russia gets hold of Constantinople 
its approach to India will be very easy. England, by its purchase of the 
Suez Canal, will not be able to prevent it; for when Russia is once able to 
get her fleet into the Dardanelles, England will not be at rest; for 
Russia will then pour her legions like locusts into India: and the result will 
be one of no ordinary emergency. In addition to this, Russia now possesses a 
railway from the foot of the Caucasus to Faku, and also commands the 
Caspian Sea. Khiva, too, has been captured, and on Herat and Merv 


falling into its hands, a strong fort will be constructed there ; whilst a power- ~ 


ful force is being already concentrated at a distance of 480 miles from Herat. 
When this city is taken, the passage to India will be easy. Though Russia 
does not openly declare its intention of invading India, yet several famous 
travellers are able to point to the fact of Russia’s preparations for such an 
adventure. Captain Barnaby has heard of it from the lips of Russian officers. 
It therefore behoves England to be on the alert, and prevent the conquest 
and absorption of Kuropean Turkey by the Northern Power. 


25. The editor of the paper calls Cabul the door to India; and as the 


safety of Hindustan depends on the friendship of the Amir, the English have | 
been assisting him hitherto with money and arms; but he is not worthy of 


this friendship, inasmuch as he does not permit the English to have free 
access into his country, and has moreover allowed the Russian Envoy a place 
in his Durbar; so that he has placed himself between the two horns of 4 
dilemma; and the English must fight against whichever party the Amir may 
choose to join, so that there will eventually be much spilling of blood. 
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The English newspapers describe the Afghans as a powerful and war- 
like race, and though not well versed in military tactics, yet fierce and strong 
and thirsting for infidel blood ; so that it will be a tough struggle for Eng- 
land when she has to cope with Cabul and Russia together, if such an alli- 


ance should take place. 


96. The Murshiddbdd Patriké \earns, that the names of four Bengali 
Subordinate Judges, including Babu Kunjalal Banerji of the Calcutta Small 


Cause Court, have been sent up to the Secretary of State for approval, for 


admission into the Covenanted Civil Service. On this the editor advises 
his countrymen not to murmur or be discontented, but to continue to wait 
patiently on, though eighteen years have elapsed since the promise was given. 
He attributes this movement to Mr. Eden’s exertions, blesses and praises him 
for it, and concludes by saying that the pages of history will be adorned with 
the new renown of Mr. Eden’s rule in Bengal. | 


27. This paper notices the many rumours set afloat about some con- 
templated changes in the staff of professors and teachers in the Berhantpore 
College. The editor deprecates the idea of casting blame on men, who can 
show long terms of service, and who, in the natural order of things, should 
be more experienced and able in the discharge of their duties. He ignores 
the proposal to reduce expenses; but says that the disasters of the college 
have been attributed to the opening out of the missionary school. Such a 
result should not have followed; since both the Krisnnagir and Dacca 
colleges continue to flourish in spite of the existence of the same reasons. 
Nothing can be said against this new missionary school or the Revd. Mr. Hill, 
the manager, since education has been thereby brought to the doors of the 
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poorer class; though Mr. Hand, whilst he was here, fretted much about the | 


matter. The opening out of this and of Harindth Mallik’s school and the 
Gora Bazar‘ school has made the inhabitants indifferent as to the con- 
tinuance of the college; the people too are poor and the children not 
numerous. The selection of the present site of the college has proved dis- 
advantageous, being in close contiguity to the missionary school ; and the other 
one was established to spite Mr. Hand, who had some disagreement with the 
native serishtad4r about a trivial matter. The only remedy that presents 
itself is the amalgamation of the missionary school and the college. A meetin 
should be held to consider the subject, and endeavours made to get back the 
Rs. 80,000 given by Radi Latchmipat Singh and taken away to Calcutta by 
Sir Richard Temple. Again, it was not prudent to have put a native 

principal in the place of the European, Mr. Bellet, though naught can be 
said against the ability and talents of P.O. Sarb&dhikdri. A good deal 
of feeling appears to exist amongst the students on account of the appoint- 
ment of a native to the head of the college, and many of them speak of 
leaving. If Government determines on a reduction of expenses, the college 
will gradually decay until only its tower and a few bricks will be left stand- 
ing, at which passers-by may point‘and say, This Berhampore college was 
established in 1858 and remained for %5 years till the year 1878. 


28. The Samaj Darpana, hearing that Babu Bhidéb Mukerji is a 
candidate for the post of Director of Public Instruction, advoeates his claims 
oth from personal knowledge and from the fact that he is now the senior 
of all the graded educational officers. Bhvidéb Babu is not inferior in point 
of education to any in Bengal, and Mr. Eden is well aware of his abilities; 
and from all this, there appears every probability of his application meeting 


with favor at the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor. Let not this, however, 
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deceive our readers into the belief that Bhudéb wiil become Director, f, 
though Mr. Eden may be favorable, there is Lord Lytton, who on hearing of 
it will lay the application aside; and evenif the Viceroy becomes somewhg; 
partial towards Mr: Eden’s views, Lord Salisbury will at once wire his dissatis. 
faction by telegraph. If he, too, is agreeable, there is Parliament to face, 
and, last of all, the English nation. It is ramoured that, hearing of the appl. 
cation of Bhiidéb, a number of Englishmen have clubbed together to EXpresy 
their dissatisfaction, and further, that Mr. Satcliffe will not go if there is gy 
likelihood of the Babu getting his post. And last of all, it seems that sear 
is being made in the other presidencies to find out whether there is any one 
senior to Bhidéb. It would therefore be futile to entertain any hope for this 
native gentleman ; yet Mr. Eden, known as he is to be favorable to Bengalees 
may be able to do something. 


29. The English seem to be ever imbued with the idea that, euch i 
only of those nations and races as are subject to them, can enjoy peace and | 
happiness. Sentiments like this no doubt induced Lord Dalhousie to ¢ 
out his policy of annexation, and procured for him the firm support of the 
missionary Mr. Marshman and others, and such continues to be the case even 
with the English editors. True, we must admit the many blessings under the 
English rule, besides good education, the introduction of railways, and the 
telegraph ; but these are not our property; the higher appointments therein and 
in other services are not given to natives, but to Europeans; the little we 
have is being taken away by the introduction of taxes. China, Persia, and 
other Asiatic rulers, it is true, have a selfish kmd of government, 
embracing race partiality, but that 1s beneficial: because if one Chinaman 
gets a high appointment he will assuredly look after another one or more 
of his countrymen; so that any discontent arsing will thus be allayed. 
Such, too, was the case under the Muhammadan rule, when Bengalees 
had a share in the administration and could afford to pass by instances of 
race predilection. The Baroda people do not prefer the English system of 
administration ; and we can speak positively from personal information that 
Jeypore, Cashmir, Hyderabad, and other independent states look upon the 
introduction of English administration with feelings approaching to fear; 
alleging that, if placed under English Government, the whole income of their 
states would be placed under the control of Collectors, and Englishmen would 
get all the higher offices. The Muhammadan rule has been much misrepre- 


sented: well-known travellers of former times testify to the prosperity and 
happiness existing then in India. 


30. This paper notices, with much regret, the system of casual charges 
arising out of the municipal processes, which press upon the poor so heavily 
in Calcutta. These consist of the issue of summons and warrants for non-paj- 
ment of taxes, for which a special fee is charged, the total of which goes 
towards swelling the municipal funds. The chairman, vice-chairman, and 
secretary are cognizant of the practice, but wink at it. The poor rate-payers 
are left to the mercy of the collecting sarkdrs, who endorse bills, certifying the 
number of calls made, on their own bare statement, and make charges accord- 
ingly, threatening seizure and sale of property in case of non-payment. The 
Honorary Magistrates too take much pains in swelling the muincipal funds, 
by imposing heavy fines of Rs. 4 or 5 on poor carters, for negligence iD 
burnirg lights or for impeding traffic, when afine of 8 annas would amply sult 


the case and be proportionate to the means of the poor man. If a rich 


great man is but touched the matter is widely agitated, but the poor mad’ 
case passes by unheeded. 


( il ) 


3]. This paper, referring to Késhab Babu's recent lecture at the Town 
Hall, calls him a dark man, whose thoughts and sentiments it is difficult for 
any one to find out. Sir John Lawrence and many other Englishmen were 
deceived into thinking him a Christian, and lent -him a helping hand 
during his visit to England. The fault was Késhab Babu's; because had he 
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been sincere be could easily have prevented them from falling into thaterror, _ 


Now where was the use of going out of the way to recite the praises of the 

Empress and of Lord Lytton, when he was engaged in a lecture pur pes; to 

™ be areligious one? Did he not feel abashed at such conduct, and afraid of 
descending from the mighty name of God to dwell upon mundane things and 
‘mortals? There is great doubt about the holiness and purity of that 
sincerity which honors the Empress of India and God together. 


32. This paper notices the failure of Government to interest the people 
‘n female education, which, after all the efforts made, does not seem to 
progress. The late Mr. Woodrow expressed his despair, after several visits 
he made to the female schools, and saw the assiduity and diligence with 
which the teachers tried to collect and bring a few girls to the mofussil 
schools. 


33. In an article headed “ Mr. Kirkwood again,” the editor of the 
| Hindu Hitaishint lays before its readers two of the proceedings of that 
gentleman in his present post as Joint Magistrate of Jessore. The first 
related to the case of a man who was iined Rs. 16, and being unable to pay 
it, the great Kirkwood ordered one Pratapchandra Mitra, a friend of the 
defendant, who was present at the time, to pay it; and he too failing to do so, 
his shawl was ordered to be taken off and kept as security. A civil suit for the 
recovery of the shawl, valued at Rs. 40, and a criminal one, under section 379, 
have been brought ; and the result of both cases is awaited. The second case 
has reference to an old man, who was convicted of the theft of a rasds and 
sentenced to a whipping of 30 stripes, which were not allowed to be inflicted 
under the doctor’s‘certificate; the prisoner's son was, against his consent, there- 
fore, punished with 20 stripes in lieu of his father. If this be true, will not our 
readers tremble in fear of Mr, Kirkwood ; who, if he wishes, may take a man’s 
life? Had he been a native, and not under the protection of Sir Richard 

Temple, ke would assuredly have suffered imprisonment for his doings 
at Chittagong. Is it proper, then, to trust such a law-breaker with the 
administration of the law? Can Mr. Kirkwood divest himself of ‘his true 
nature? Does the English or the Bengalee name suffer by this? Sir Richard 
Temple has, by serving this person, plainly shown that an Englishman, if he 

commits a hundred faults, may not be punished as he deserves. "We await 
with anxiety the result of the cases brought against Mr. Kirkwood. 


84, This paper blames the English for the increase in this country of 
the vices of drinking and gambling ; inasmuch as Government, when it saw 
Prospects of a profitable income from liquors, gave the sale of intoxicating 

drugs a stimulus. Both Hindoos and Mussulmans turned away -from trade in 
iquors; and excommunication was often the result in case of any decent 
Person engaging in it. Dr. Wise, of Dacca, has, in his report, clearly 
shown that, whereas there was only one liquor shop in Dacca before, 
there are a hundred now. Christians have been the source and origin of 
the introduction of drink ; thereby sending many of this country to ruin, and 
numerous are the instances which can be cited to support this. Government 
= have verily increased tenfold, but only at the expense of the ruin 
of the natives; for drink destroys more than gambling. Who will not feel 
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grieved at seeing the country in such a state? Nothing can be done in th 
matter until Government consents to forego its profits ; and it does not tend t 
the well-being and glory of the ruling power to see it becoming rich at the 
expense of the subject. 


e 


85. In writing of the Fennuah cases and the decision of the High 
Court, this paper remarks that the Judges followed the observations of 
Mr. Ingram in dealing with the case; but no one ever dreamt that the 
High Court would fall so low in the estimation of the public with the viey 
of saving a brother civilian. People of this country will not look upt § 
the High Court, with that respect with which they were wont to do. These 
Fennuah cases will, no doubt, like that of Nandakumar, become matters fo 
history and remain a stain on the English name. Let the Viceroy be appealed 
to; and if that effort fails, then the Empress of India; and if that does not 
succeed, let every one sit at home and lament his bad fortune. : 


% 


86. The Grambartd Prakdshtkad commences an article by stating that 
the Indian Government always turns a deaf ear to the cries and complaints 
of its native subjects; such was the case at the time when, for the sake of bene- 
fiting the interest of a few civilians, the powers of a Mofussil Magistrate 
were increased. As during the Muhammadan rule, Nawabs were seated at 
Dacca, Murshidabad, and other large cities, s0 now too we have Nawabs by 
the good grace and power of the British Government. ‘The result has been @ 
shown in the numerous cases appearing in the papers. There are Kirkwood, J 
Clay, Herschel, Harrison, Veasy, Damant, Mosely, Worsley, &c., hazurs ; and 
to make matters worse Sir Richard Temple has not failed to sound thei 
praises. Hopes were entertained of Lord Lytton, but he cannot over-rule 
his Council. The English civilians have only to cast angry looks, and all wil 
be reduced to ashes. They can do as they choose; and every one will be afraid 
to oppose them. And now the Presidency Magistrates’ Bill has become law 


against strenuous opposition outside of the Council and from some of its 


members too; but Government despises public opinion and wishes to show its 
courage, power, and energy. India has become subservient to the will of the 
rulers here in all respects, and can now only cry at the doors of England 


itself, by raising subscriptions and sending a representative to the Empress 
in Parliament. 


37. This paper says that, having struck one heavy blow already on 
the country, Sir Arthur Hobhouse is about to strike a still heavier one by 
bringing on the amended Civil Procedure Code, so as to have it passed prior to 
his approaching departure ; and the consent of Lord Lytton has been obtained. 
Numerous petitions signed by different bodies and professions have gone Up 
against it. If passed, the natives will suffer a great deal. It would be 


better therefore to kill India outright, than to be thus causing her to sorrov 
by the infliction of successive severe blows. 


08. The Dacca Prakash has heard that Lord Lytton wishes to have 
all the reports which appeared in the native newspapers on the Delhi assemb- 
lage. The editor advises him to adopt the same practice in all cases connected 
with the welfare of the people, and not to depend upon the opinions of the 
English papers as other Viceroys did. The papers called for by Lord Lytton 
should be put into the hands of proper translators, and copies forwarded t 
the Empress, her ministers, and the Secretary of State of India, so that they 


may be able to discern properly the views entertained by the princes and 
people as to the pleasure-seeking rulers in India. 


( 18 ) 


39. The Dacca Prakésh makes prominent mention of Mr. Kirkwood’ 

roceedings ‘in his new appointment, and remarks that his nature and dis- 
cosition have not at all changed’for the better; and that though his guilt 
bs been far greater than that for which Suréndrandth Banerji was dismissed, 
he has been still permitted to hold office. The editor then proceeds to lay 
hefore its readers details of the two Jessore cases referred to above. 


40. This paper expresses great surprise at seeing the English sug 

ally depriving the Rajas and nobles of their rights; after having a ready 
drained the nation of its wealth, arts, manufacture, and trade, which have 
been placed in the possession of others ; it now appears that Government is 
on the eve of dispossessing a Raja in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Mr. Eden 
‘s asked to deliver the Raja from this disaster. 


41. This paper protests against the law-making propensities of the 
- Legislative Council, which is ever turning out a number of Acts at much cost 
and labor, and to the utter confusion of the legal profession ; and since it has 
latterly been passing some very bad laws, it is advised to stop its recreation 
for a while. ‘The Presidency Magistrates’ Bill comes into force on the 
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Ist of April and has created no little alarm; and now the amended Civil © 


Procedure Bill, which has been so vehemently opposed, is about to become 
law. 


42. Government, in passing the Dramatic Performances’ Act, the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and the Presidency Magistrates’ Act against the 
unanimous opposition of all classes, cannot be said to pursue other than a 
despotic course. A large meeting assembled to oppose the amended Civil 
Procedure Bill, and the action of Government in the matter is awaited. 


48, The Sddhdrant is of opinion that, by the introduction of the 
amended Civil Procedure Bill, Government will sow the same seeds of 
discord between the capitalist and the borrower, as it did between the 
landlord and tenant by the introduction of section 23 of Act VIII of 1859. 
s Government always tries to take care of the rich and the great and to make 

everything smooth for them. For instance, principals and professors are 
appointed on high salaries, whilst the Guru mahashat gets a pittance of 
Rs. 2 or 3 to teach the children of the poor. But can it be called 
equal legislation, when the poor man, on six pice a day, pays as much 
taxon salt as the man who earns Rs. 600 a month. Reverting again 
to the bill, if a mah&jan be pressed for a loan of Rs. 500 he can take 
interest only at 6 per cent., but he can easily recoup himself by making 
the poor man sign a bond for Rs. 1,000 and have it duly registered. If 

Government really wish to benefit the ryot, it should endeavour to increase 
his capital and income; and this can only be done by the establishment of 
Government banks in large towns, where money might be had at a fixed and 
low rate ofinterest. Again, in the matter of land, enquiries should be diligent- 

ly set on foot everywhere as to the produce, crops, and productive powers of 
different districts, and this should be repeated decennially. But the English 

overnment wishes to see the country prosper by means of legislative enact- 
ments alone, and this desire led to the enactment of Act VIII, to the proposed 
amended Civil Procedure Code, and to the minutes written by Sir Richard 
| *emple, for which he carried off much praise. 


44, This paper remarks that one feels somewhat abashed to see educa- 
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of their fellow-countrymen are about to be touched. -These obsery,. 
tions arise from the report of Mr. Stevenson on the introduction of natin 
guards, against which he has shown much animus and betrayed great pap 
tiality. The first practical trial was made in 1875 in the presence of the they 
Traffic Manager, which passed off very creditably for the native ; and ye 
Mr. Stevenson reports that a native always endeavours to make work wher 
very little labour is all that is required. Now the contrary was proved t - 
be the case, when a European was tried with a native ; the former faile 
and refused to work after two days, and a slight punishment only was inffic. 
ted. The European station-masters have been found giving evidence against 
the native guards; and at this, one cannot feel surprized, when Mr. Stevenson, 
the head, deigned to make an incorrect statement. In conclusion, if the 
native has not the necessary strength, how is it that the Huropean is found 


refusing the same work after two days, whilst the native has successfully 
carried it on. 
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Soma Paaxsse, 45. With reference to the permission recently given by the Secretay § 
cuirch 13h, 187, Of State to the location of the Government of India at Simla during the hot | 
“season, the Soma Prakdsh remarks that the main object of all good govern. 

ment is to prevent waste and unnecessary expénse, and not to seek the eas 
and comfort of a few of the administration at the expense of the suffer 
poor. The present rulers have in fact followed in the footsteps of the former 
Nawabs and kings, heedless of the condition of their subjects so long a 
they enjoyed themselves and were at ease. 
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46. In an article headed “ The indigo-planters and Mr. Eden, the 
Lieutenant-Governor,” the editor of this paper says that, though agitation in 
indigo affairs has remained in abeyance since the rule of Sir J. P. Grant, 
yet it must not be concluded from this that the indigo-planters have given 
up their malpractices, the fact being merely that these things are now not 
brought to light. They took time to recover from the blow given then 
by Mr. Grant and are now as bold as ever. Sir George Campbell had no 
time to look into the matter because of his differences with Lord Northbrook 
on account of the famine, but the present Lieutenant-Governor has brought J 
the matter up again. Mr. Eden will, no doubt, fearlessly complete the task 
which Mr. Grant began and in which be himself assisted not a little. From 
his independent position and power, he will now be able to get at the root of 
the evil and thereafter eradicate it. The indigo-planters, like other traders 
have come to make money, and this they do by distressing the ryot in variow 
ways, not fearing to be stopped therein by the mofussil authorities, who are 
their friends and fellow-countrymen. Gay’s fable of the lion, the fox, ant 
the goose would apply well here. There are only two remedies for doing 
away with this evil: firs¢, by Government engaging itself heartily in the matter, 
and second, by the ryots acting for themselves, as did the people of Haripur- 
natur, in the district of Burdwan, who managed to rid themselves of the 
obnoxious and oppressive indigo-planters by acting bravely and taking the law 
into their own hands. But Bengal cannot boast of many who would thu! 
defend themselves ; besides, it is not a plan that would commend itself, inas- 
much as the endeavour to get rid of one evil would brine on another. 
It remains, therefore, for Government to take up the matter; and Mr. Eden, 
by accomplishing this, will acquire imperishable renown for himself. 


47. This paper condemns the recent meeting of the British India 
Association, in so far as it touches on sections 209 and 210 of the (i 
Procedure Code Bill. These sections, says the editor, are evidently intended to 
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‘t+ might if the value of merchandise was fixed. Is there any fear that 
wg tet sill not be able to get money? Will not those who can afford to 
lend Government on interest at 4 or 5 per cent. be satisfied with 6 per, cent. ? 
Again, if it be argued that the capitalist will lose by lending money at a small 


vate of interest, are there not many other more productive ways of employing 


his capital ? and are there not many more opportunities for him to show his 
diligence and perseverance than to be enjoying the interest of his money 


like a woman? If the money now lent out on interest were to be employed 
| in trade, the country would be greatly benefited. This Bill will not prove 
| injurious to the cultivating interests, because the cultivators do not borrow 
much from the mah&jans, nor are their debts realized in cash, but from the 
produce of their fields. Both the Council and the framer of the bill are nof. 
| to blame for the introduction of these sections, which betoken a compassionate 
feeling. On the other hand there are spendthrifts and idlers who will 


borrow money at any interest, fearless of the consequences to liberty or property, 
and money-lenders will be found ready to make advances provided they 
secure a high rate of interest. In this manner has many a noble and ancient 


family been ruined; and Government in coming thus to their rescue has 


acted a paternal part; and can it be blamed for so doing? The spendthrift 


will vanish when the path to borrowing money is beset with difficulty: and 
™ will not this be one cause operating towards the welfare of the country ? 


48. With reference to the present famine raging in the southern 
provinces, this paper remarks that from having lavished unnecessarily large 
sums in the Behar famine of 1873-74, Government has gone altogether to 


the opposite extreme of strict economy; and Sir Richard Temple has, by his 


extreme caution, destroyed many lives, and in proof of this the letter of 
the Statesman’s Madras correspondent is translated at full length. 


49. The Sulabha Samachar tells its readers that the Bengalees cannot 
hope to rise till they have unanimity among themselves, and that, therefore, it 


-18 not right to blame Government for omitting to confer high offices on them. 


Many in their inmost heart do not wish tosee the prosperity of their fellow- 
countrymen ; for if one chances to be honoured, all rise in envy against him ; 
if one happens to get a good post, he contemns his brethren and is filled 
with pride. Where, then, can there be any hope of prosperity? The glory 
and honor of a race or nation can never rise till the honor of the individual 


1s fully appreciated ; so that the obtaining B. A. and M. A. degrees can have 
B No effect in this direction. Government bestows honor on an individual just 


to enjoy the pleasure of seeing the fight and contest amongst the natives ; 


the English pass many a joke on the occassion. Such a state of affairs 
among natives is much to be ¢egretted. 


50. The Samdchdr Chandrikd asks why the jail conference has closed 
operations for a month and a half after once having sat. It is not right and 
does not look well in a civilized Government transacting business with closed 
doors. People anxiously expected that the prisoners would find some 


m Tespite at last ; yet if their punishment be not made more severe that will be 


esteemed a blessing. 
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‘ndividual whilst they do no harm to the public; and R4j& Digambar 
a agiaet are quite inapplicable ; for in the present case no such fear 
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“ Rungpore Dik Prakash ”... Weekly 8th February 1877. 
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“ Bhérat Sangskérak ” 

‘“ Bhaskar” aa 

“ Hindu Ranjiké” 

‘‘ Bhérat Mihir ’’ ‘ei 
‘¢ Amrita B&zSr Patrika”’ ... 
‘‘ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi ”’ 
“ Moorshedabad Patrika ”’ . 
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“* Education Gazette ’’ 

“ Hindu Hitaishini’’ Kea 
‘“‘Grémbérté Prakashik&’’... 

‘‘ Dacca Prak&sh ”’ oe 
‘“‘ Howrah Hitakari ”’ 

*‘ S4dhérani”’ ves 

‘* Soma Prakésh ”’ 

‘* Sulabha Sam&chéar ”’ 

‘“‘ Sambéd Parnachandroda ya” 


“ Samaéchér Chandriké ” 


“Urdu Guide ” (in Urdu)... 

“ Behér Bandhu” (én Hindi) 

‘‘ Jém-Jahin-numé ” (in 
Persian.) 


Kakinié, Rungpore 
Calcutta 
Ditto 
Beauleah, Réjshébye 
Mymensingh 
Calcutta 
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Ditto 
Calcutta 
Berhampore 
Hooghly 
Dacca 
Comercolly 
Dacca 
Bethar, Howrah 
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Bhowanipore ... 
Calcutta 
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Ditto 
Ditto 
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Calcutta sea 
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Ditto 
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Ditto 
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9th 
9th 
9th 
9th 
10th 
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llth 


llth 
llth 
12th 
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ditto. 
ditto. 
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d itto. 
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ditto. 
ditto. 
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Daily 
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Weekly 
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